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SPEAK FOR 


“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 


Cowper. 
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Band of Mercy Pledge. 

“T will TRY to be kind to all HARMLESS living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.” 


M. S. P. C. A. 
on our badges mean, ‘‘Merciful Society Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to All.” 


Mr. Timmins reports up to October 22d, 527 Bands of 
Mercy, with about sixty thousand members. 


The New Hampshire Convention of Universa- 
lists, at their last meeting, unanimously passed a 
resolution recommending that Bands of Mercy be 
formed in all their Sunday Schools. 


Gloucester, Mass. 

By invitation of Samuel E. Sawyer, Esq., Vice President 
of the Parent American Band of Mercy, also.a Director, 
and chairman of the trustees of the permanent fund, of our 
Mass. Society P.C. A., Mr. Angell, on Sunday, October 
14th, addressed, at 2.30, P. M., at the Roman Catholic 
church in the city of Gloucester, about six hundred mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Band of Mercy, and at 3.30, 
P. M., in the City Hall, a large meeting of the Protestant 
Bands of Mercy, at which Mr. Sawyer presided, and stir- 
ring Band of Mercy hymns, with musical accompaniments, 
were sung. But for a pouring rain the large hall might 
have been uncomfortably crowded. Prominent citizens 
and the clergy occupied the platform. Mr. Sawyer, after 
whom one of the school houses of the city is named, has 
given to it several generous donations, among them about 
twenty thousand dollars to its public library, but he has 
never given his city a more valuable donation, or one that 
will do it more good, than in causing to be founded there 
these Bands of Mercy, of which there are already five, with 
about two thousand members, and two more to be immedi- 
ately formed. One of them, we are glad to say, bears, and 
we hope will continue for a thousand years to bear, his 
name. 


Taunton. 


Sunday, Oct. 14th, Mr. Timmins visited Taunton, ad- 
dressed five Sunday schools, and a large and enthusiastic 
union meeting in the evening, at which the Band of Mercy 
hymns were sung, and the whole splendid audience stood 
up in testimony of their approval of the Bands of Mercy. 
Mr. Timmins formed two new Bands, and others are to 
follow. 


Patrons of Husbandry. 

At a meeting of Massachusetts Grange, No. 38, held at 
Boston, October 20th, on motion of Hon. Daniel Needham, 
it was 

Voted, That we recommend to the consideration of all 
local and State Granges, and also to the National Grange, 
the new order of the Bands of Mercy, which is designed to 
educate children and youth to be kind to dumb animals, 
and thus awaken a feeling of humanity which will develop 
and intensify to the extent of creating a higher standard in 
manhood and womanhood. - 


or 


— Waltham. 


On invitation of Mrs. Robert Treat Paine, Jr., one of our 
Directors, Mr. Timmins visited Waltham, Sunday, Octo- 
ber 2lst, and formed three Bands in the Episcopalian, 
Unitarian, and Universalist churches. He had previously 
formed Bands there in the Congregational, Methodist, and 
Baptist churches. . 


Foreign Exhibition. 

Our “ Band of Mercy” Stall at the Foreign Exhibition 
is doing a capital work in calling the attention of thou- 
sands of visitors to our cards, badges and literature. Many 
have joined the Exposition Band. The young ladies from 
various Bands, who have taken turns at the stall, have 
been doing a good work in the field of mercy. 


Indiana. 
We cut this from an editorial in the Indiana 


School Journal, largely circulated in that State : 
BANDS OF MERCY. 


Attention is again called to the subject above named. 
In a past number of the Journal there were two articles on 
the subject, to which readers are again referred. 

Kindness to Dumb Animals is a subject that belongs in 
every grade of every course of instruction. It belongs in 
lessons in morals, and it belongs in lessons in religion. It 
is for the teacher to say whether or not this subject shall 
be effectively taught. We owe it to the dumb animals who 
cannot speak for themselves, to say a word in their behalf. 

The spirit that protects helpless creatures from cruel 
treatment is that same spirit that “ makes the world akin.” 

Let every teacher in Indiana not only talk to his school 
on this subject, but devise means by which others shall 
take an active interest. Select anecdotes of animals, arti- 
cles and poetry referring to them, have essays written 
about them, intersperse these exercises with singing, and 
invite in the patrons of the school and have a meeting that 
will do good not only to the scholors, but to the entire 
neighborhood. Hold the entertainment in either the after- 
noon or evening, as may suit best,—but hold it. 

If you lack material, send to “ The Massachusetts Socie- 
ty for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” 96 ‘Tremont 
St., Boston, and get a supply, for almost nothing. . 


From the November number of the American 
Teacher, of which Hon. T. W. Bicknell, President 
of the National Educational Association, is chief 
editor, and which goes monthly to some thirty 
thousand teachers, we take the following :— 


“*The American Teachers’ Bands of Merey.” 


The “‘ American Band of Mercy,” was founded in the 
offices of the ‘‘ Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals,” 96 Tremont Street, Boston, on July 
28, 1882, by George T. Angell, Esq., president of that So- 
ciety, and the Rev. Thomas Timmins, an English clergy- 
man. It has now (October 8, 1883), in a little over a year, 
five hundred and thirteen branches reaching across the 
continent from Quebec to California, with about sixty 
thousand members. Itis in schools of all grades from the 
primary to the college, and in Sunday-schools of ali de- 
nominations, both Protestant and Roman Catholic. It has 
badge-pins in gold imitation, silver nickel-plated, and-on 
ribbon, of which the above is an exact fac-simile, and cost- 
ing only eight and four cents. It has beautiful cards of 
membership costing two cents. It sends full information 
without cost to all who apply, and “ Ten Lessons on Kind- 
ness to Animals,” by George T. Angell, which have already 
gone to over twenty thousand teachers of public and ‘pri- 
vate schools, and are also being adopted in Sunday-schools. 
Among its earliest members were the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, the chief-justice of the Commonwealth, the mayor 
of Boston, the Roman Catholic archbishop of Boston, some 
three hundred clergymen of the various denominations, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, and with other editors, the 
editors of this paper. hi. 

No badge or card of membership is required except to 
those who want them. It is more comprehensive than the 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


“English Bands of Mercy,” because it includes kindness 
to human beings as well as to the lower animals. All that 
is required to form a“ band” is simply to sign this pledge : 
“I will try to be kind to all harmless living creatures, and 
try to protect them from cruel usage,” and then give it a 
name and choose the president and secretary. 

We propose now to the large body of teachers who read 
this paper to organize “ The American Teachers’ Band of 
Mercy,”— each branch to be numbered in order of forma- 
tion, 1, 2, 3, and so on, —and through arrangements made 
with Mr. Angell, who is president of the “‘ Parent Ameri- 
can Band,” as also of “The Massachusetts Society P. C. 
A.,” we now offer to send to every teacher who will write 
out and sign the above pledge and secure forty other signa- 
tures to the same, and become or provide a president, and 
appoint a secretary and send us the names of “band” and 
officers : 

First, a beautiful imitation gold badge. 

Second, “‘' Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals.” 

Third, one copy of Our Dumb Animals, the monthly of 
the Massachusetts society; with stories, songs, poems, etc., 
one year. 

Fourth, full information what to do at meetings, when- 
ever held. 

All these will be sent without cost. We shall also pub- 
lish in this paper the name of each branch, with names of 
officers, and number in order of formation, the first being 
“American Teachers’ Band of Mercy No. 1,” and the 
same will also be published in Our Dumb Animals. 

We see no reason why thirty thousand of these “ bands ” 
may not be organized by as many teachers, within one 
year, and render incalculable service, not only in making 
children kinder, and more thoughtful, outside the schools, 
to each other and all deserving human and dumb crea- 
tures, but also in making schools happier and more useful. 
As fast as ‘‘branches” are formed, teachers will please 
address George T. Angell, Esq., 96 Tremont street, Boston ; 
and to prevent being mixed with other bands, please say 
in every instance, ‘‘ Branch of American Teachers’ Band.” 
All that we have stated will be sent without cost by return 
mails, and names, etc., will be published in next issue of 
this paper and Our Dumb Animals. 


St. Louis. 

We take the following also from November 
number of American Teacher, and would add that 
it is written by one of the most able and earnest 
educational workers of the west, who has already 
caused several Bands of Mercy to be formed in 
her own city : 

EDUCATION IN MORALS. 
BY HELEN M. MASON. 


Theme old, yet new. As we approach it we feel that we 
are face to face with a great subject. A few easy lessons 
will not master it. The devoted pastor secs members of 
his flock going astray; the army of Christian workers 
striving to elevate the race, see yet a world lying in wick- 
edness; the best of mothers have often to mourn over way- 
ward sons; and the heart of the faithful teacher still must 
ache on account of seed sown on stony ground and by the 
wayside. But the more the discouragement, the more the 
need of effort; and as mind must instruct mind, so from 
the heart must come that which is to move the heart, and 
character build character. But to every good work there 
must be means, and within the past year there has been 
offered tous a most valuable help. Two noble men of 
Boston have shown us how, through Bands of Mercy, to 
instruct the children in principles of kindness, the very core 
and centre of morality. The year’s work has resulted in 
forming some hundreds of these Bands. Let the next year 
find thousands of them in public and private schools 
throughout the land. They plant the seeds of kindness 
where thoughtlessness was growing. They water the seed 
planted, by encouraging the children to identify themselves 
with the cause in which their interest has been awakened; 
and they nurture the growing plant through the zest that 
is thus given to the memorizing of gems from the literature 
of kindness. It must be strengthened in the actual conflict; 
where a conquest over selfishness is to be gained, an act of 
kindness done, or a cruelty frowned upon; but let us not 
neglect the means for planting, watering, grafting, and 


pruning, that this new organization, the Band of Mercy, 
offers us. 

I would not underrate the importance of universal edu- 
cation as a protection against crime, yet we know that 
crime and illiteracy are by no means coextensive. There 
are educated knaves, and large numbers of criminals who 
are not illiterate, and we cannot afford to ignore or treat 
lightly anything that offers us efficient help in educating 
the heart along with the intellect. 

How shall Bands of Mercy be made a success in public 
schools? Let school boards not incorporate them with the 
curriculum, making teachers feel that one more is added to 
their already numerous burdens, but give permission to 
all schools, so disposed, to form Bands of Mercy, and to 
occupy as large a portion as they like of the afternoon ses- 
sion on every fourth Friday with the program of the Band; 
let humane societies and friends of the cause flood the 
schools with the literature of mercy ; and then let the work 
be wholly voluntary with the teachers, and equally so 
with the children, and the schools in which Bands of Mercy 
are not formed and carried on successfully will be the ex- 
ception, and the day will be hastened. 

Pennsylvania, 

We take this from a long and able article on “ Bands of 
Mercy ” in the October number of the Pennsylvania School 
Journal, one of the most influential in this country. 

“This is not play-work. It is a dead-earnest attempt to 
teach lessons of kindness. It has spread like a wave over 
the country. It has been woven into the Sunday-school 
and public school system. It has enlisted the old and the 
* * 


“This is simple, but it is deep-reaching. It does not 
end with the animal. It seeks to put down all cruelty. Its 
aims are far ahead. It would stop war and furl the war- 


* In the parliament of man, the federation of the world.’ 

“St. Francis of Assisi called all animals ‘little brothers.’ 
Hawthorne, in the Marble Faun, hints of an ancient union 
between man and beast. Thoreau showed how close we 
might come to them if we would. Waterton lived in their 
affection. Wordsworth pleads their cause in Hartleap well. 
Coleridge in the Ancient Mariner, and Burns in the Field 
Mouse. 

He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man, and bird, and beast ; 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
li things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


Rulloff the Murderer. 

Recently Prof. R. H. Mather of Amherst College, visited 
Edward H. Rulloff, now awaiting execution of the sentence 
of death, twice passed upon him for murder, at Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. The Professor was astonished to learn that Rul- 
loff’s non fsa. was far from superficial ; that he possess- 
ed a good knowledge of Greek ; that he could repeat whole 
chapters from the Iliad of Homer and the plays of Sopho- 
cles; that he criticized English renderings of certain passa- 
ges with “such subtlety and discrimination and elegance as 
to show that his critical study of these nicer points was 
more remarkable than his powers of memory ;” and that 
he supported his views with quotations from a vast range 
of classics. After describing Rulloff’s personal appearance 
and characteristics, the Professor makes this point : 

“ He is certainly an enigma, and offers in himself a pow- 
erful argument against the theory that education is alone 
sufficient to tead to true manhood. Those who would 
throw out moral and Biblical teachings from our systems 
of culture have a difficult task to harmonize their theory 
with such a character as this. Here is a profound and a 
preciative student of all that is beautiful and glorious fn 
working for years as a and 
with a zeal rarely equaled; and yet all the time living a 
life of crime as dark and terrible as any criminal in our 
land. He shows that true culture and true manhood can 
only be by a development of the moral sense, and that we 
must educate the heart as fast as we educate the head, or 
our knowledge may only increase our sin.” 

—Boston Journal, April 26,1871. 

A Band of Mercy in his school might have saved Rulloff 
the murderer. 


EDITOR. 


Push Aside the Log. 

“Push aside the log and let it float,” said a steamboat 
captain on the Mississippi. On it goes to become soaked 
until the heavier end sinks into a sand-bar to form a snag 
or a sawyer, then in the night a steamer strikes it, and it 
may be a hundred passengers pass into eternity. Push 
aside the neglected boy in your streets, and let him float! 
Bye and bye he may burn halfa city. Bring him into a 


Band of Mercy, and you thay have a useful and law-abid- 
ing citizen. 


—Geo. T. Angell. 


New Bands. 


Boston. by mil Home for Destitute Children 
Band of Merc 


P., Mrs. A. Gwynne. 
S., Mrs. F. C. Pearson. 
Jamaica Plain. Baptist Church Band of Mercy. 
P., N.B. Chamberlain. 
S., Mrs. C. Currier. 
T., C.F. Sturtevant. 
Jamaica Plain. First Congregational Society Band 
of Mercy. 
P., Rev. C. F. Dole. 
S., Mrs. S. E. Hills. 
T., Edward W. Brewer. 


Jamaica Plain. Methodist E. Church Band of 


ercy. 
P., J.C. W. Chipman. 
* §., Mrs. L. C. Perkins. 


T., <A. Earle. 
Jamaica Plain. St. John’s Epispeopal Church Band 
of Mercy. 
P., Rev. S. U. Shearman. 3 
S., Mrs. J. C. Pratt. 


T., E. O. Stanley. 
Jamaica Plain. St. Thomas’s Church Band of 
Mercy. 
P., Rev. Father Thomas Magennis. 
Jamaica Plain. Universalist Church Band of 
Mercy. 
P., Henry D. Williams. 
S., Miss M. K. Chadwick. 
T., E. W. Clark. 
Taunton. Broadway Congregational Church Band 
of Mercy. 
P., Albert King. 
S., Ferdinand S. Reed. 
T., George Atwood. 
Taunton. Grace Church M. E. Band of Mercy. 
P., E.¥F. Anthony. 
S., Mrs. A. N. Dyer. 
T., T.J.L. Marigold. 
Waltham. Christ Church Band of Mercy. 
P., Rev. T. F. Fales. 
S., Miss Kittie L. Sewall. 
- T., Miss Addie L. Knapp. 
Waltham. Church of our Savior Band of Mercy. 
P., Leonard Green. 
S., Miss Abbie E. Armstrong. 
T., Mrs. L. M. Wild. 
Waltham. First Baptist Church Band of Mercy. 
P., Rev. J. V. Stratton. 
S., Miss Etta Fiske. 
T., L. B. Hardy. 


Waltham. First Congregational Church Band of 


P., Philip Jones. 
S., Miss Nellie Hoyt. 
T., F. H. Barnes. 
Waltham. First Parish Church Band of Mercy. 
P., Rev. E. J. tome: 
S., Miss M. E. Floyd. 
T., G. A. Stearns. 
Waltham. Methodist E. Church Band of Mercy. 
P., W.A. Northup. 
S., Miss Mary E. Bolton. 
T., Mrs. W. A. Northup. 
Watertown. St. Patrick’s Church Band of Mercy. 
P., Rey. Father R. P. Stack. 
Keene, N. H. Church Street Fourth Grammar 
School Band of Mercy. 
P., Miss Ellen R. Perry. 
Keene, N. H. Julia D. Hatch. 
Wilmington, Delaware. Anna Semple. 
Springdale, Cedar Co., Iowa. Miss R. A. Frame. 
Leetsdale, Penn. Van Cleve Band of Mercy. 
P., John H. Graf. 


Wheeling, West Virginia. Humane Society. 


‘* Boy,” ejaculated a dignified school visitor, in 
a tone of terrible austere pomp, ‘‘ who made the 
universe?” ‘‘I—I did, b—but I never'll do so 
agin.” 
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Band of Mercy Melody No. 5. 
Tune—“‘ Dare to Do Right,” or ‘Marching Along.” 
SONG: DARE TO BE KIND. 

( Repeat each verse for chorus ). 

Dare to be kind! dare to be true! 

You have a work that no other can do. 
Do it so bravely, so promptly, so well, 
Angels wiil hasten the story to tell. 


Dare to be kind! dare to be true! 

Other men’s faliures can never save you! 

Stand by your conscience, your honor, your faith, 
Stand like a hero, and battle till death. 


Dare to be kind! dare to be true! 

God sees your faith, and will carry you through, 
Keeping his loving help ever in sight, 

Can you not dare to be true and do right ? 
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Band of Merey Concerts. 

We advise Bands to begin at once having Band 
of Mercy concerts and meetings, with Band of 
Mercy melodies and other good music. Have 
union Sunday evening meetings of Bands connec- 
ted with various churches. 

Ministers are beginning to preach on the Bands 
of Mercy. Two good texts are, ‘‘ Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy,” and ‘‘ Go 
ye into all the world and preach the gospel to ev- 


creature.” 
"That is what the Bands of Mercy are doing,— 
going into all the world to preach the gospel of 
kindness to every creature. 
Let officers of Bands kindly ask their pastors to 
preach on, or mention the subject in their sermons. 


History of Bands, 

Don’t forget that Mr. Timmins’s History of the 
Bands of Mercy contains eighty pages of pictures 
and humane literature, and costs at the office only 
13 cents, or postage paid, 17 cents. Many letters 
are coming to Messrs. Sawyer, Angell, and Tim- 
mins, from distinguished people and humane 
workers all over the world, expressing their 
thanks, and approval of this beautiful volume. 
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Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals. 


Among the very numerous commendations of the ‘ Ten 
Lessons,” which have already gone to over twenty thou- 
sand teachers, and are being now introduced into Sunday 
schools, we receive this, just before going to press, from 
Dr. Dio Lewis, editor of Dio Lewis’s New York Monthly : 

“Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals is the best thing 


I a ever read on this subject. Please send me 100 more 
copies. 


Dio LEwIs.” 


A Higher Hand. 


A little boy sat in front of his father and held 
the reins which controlled a restive horse. Un- 
known to the boy, the reins passed around him, 
and were also in his father’s hands. He saw occa- 
sion to pull them. With artless simplicity the 
child looked around, saying, ‘‘ Father, I thought I 
was driving, but I am not, am I?” Thus it is 
often with men, who think that they are shaping a 
destiny which a higher hand than theirs is teatty 
fashioning. They do their own will, but they also 
do the will of God. A stronger hand ides 
them, a mightier power holds the helm of their 
vessel, and saves from rock and wreck. Happy 
are they who quietly yield to the guidance of an 
Almighty hand. 

Lord Cockburn was seated one day on the hillside of 
Bonally with a Scotch shepherd, and observing the sheep 
reposing in the coldest situation, he observed to him, 
“ John, if I were a sheep I would lie on the other side of 
the hill.” The shepherd answered, “ Ay, my lord, but if 
ye had been a sheep ye wad have had mair sense.” 


A Dog Which Found a Lost Child. 

One of the saddest circumstances which can hap- 
pen in a family is the loss of a child. 

I will tell you of a lost child—a child which 
was lost on the great savannahs, or prairies, which 
lie between the great rivers Missouri and Missis- 
sippi. These prairies are immense grassy plains, 
on which grow neither trees nor bushes, excepting 
on the river banks. In spring and summer they are 
covered with beautiful flowers and grass, which 
often grows to the height of a man, and which 
sways in the wind like the waves of the sea. You 
may imagine how easily even a man might lose 
himself on these vast wilderness plains, much 
more a little child. But now for my story. 

A gentleman who was living on one of these 
ap stu was one morning visited before daybreak 

y.a woman, the wife of a German who was set- 
tled not far off, and who came to beg of him to 
take with him his dog Fidele, and help her to seek 
for her little boy, who had strayed away the day 
before. Two children had been lost within the 
last two years, and she was almost out of her 
mind with distress. The dog, though not a regu- 
lar hound, was remarkably clever in tracking 
game. The poor woman had seen him huntin 
wild turkeys for his master on the prairie, an 
nothing would persuade her but that he could find 
her child. The gentleman was quite willing to 
try what the dog could do, and on their way to her 
house she told him that the day before, having 
gone with dinner for her husband and a neighbor, 
who were working at some little distance, she left 
the child playing at the door, and when she came 
back he was nowhere to be found. She ran hither 
and thither, and called to no purpose ; her husband 
and the neighbor, and the few scattered people 
who dwelt about, all came, and men and women 
sought far and wide till it was dark. Through the 
long night also she and her husband had remained 
out calling the child, and shouting to frighten 
away the wild beasts, lest he should be seized by 
them as one of the other lost children had been. 
Morning came, and he was not found. Now there 
seemed no hope, unless in Fidele. 

By sunrise Fidele and his master were at the 
house, a very humble dwelling built of turf. Here 
and there, to the north and east, other little emi- 
grant dwellings lay scattered ; whilst to the south 
and west stretched out the vast prairie to the very 
horizon, like a boundless sea. A little piece of un- 
enclosed land was cultivated round the house, 
through which a narrow footpath led to the door. 
A number of neighbors were again assembled to 
re-commence the search. 

The gentleman had taken his gun with him, 
which made the dog suppose that he was going 
out after game; laying it, however, aside in the 
house, he took up some of the child’s clothes, and 
endeavored to make him understand what it was 
that they wanted him to do. But he had got the 
idea of the gun in his head, and though he smelled 
the clothes as he was told, he then simply 
stood looking up in his master’s face as if saying, 
‘* Well, and what next?” The next thing for him 
to do was to follow his master out; but then he 
was parplened about the gun being left behind, 
and kept looking back at it, as if to suggest that 
he must take it with him. 

A little pair of wooden shoes, which the child 
had thrown off in his play the day before, stood 
near the door; at these the dog smelt, and it was 
hoped that by their means he would come upon 
the scent, and understand what he had to do. The 
child, however, had now been lost eighteen hours, 
and it seemed very doubtful whether he could get 
the scent near his home; for the whole neighbor- 
hood and the neighbors’ houses had all been 
searched, and it was necessary to strike off into the 
great plain. But, in the first instance, the dog 
must be got on the scent, and as yet, though -he- 
had smelt at the little stockings and the wooden 
shoes, the poor thing was so perplexed and trou- 
bled by his master leaving the gun behind him, 
that it seemed as if no other idea could be got into 
his mind. 

The master carried in his hand the little stock- 


ings, endeavoring to make the dog understand 
that he was to find the scent from them. At len 
the idea struck Fidele that his master wished him 
ran them. He wagged his tail, he was so 
pleased ; he was ready to set off with them any- 
where. His master was very kind and patient 
with him, patted him and encouraged him, but 
said firmly, ‘‘ No.” 

The poor dog was disappointed, and walked on 
sorrowfully perplexed by his master’s side. The 
mother kept close to the dog, seeming to have no 
hope but in him, and yet was a troubled that 
he had not yet found the scent. All at once, how- 
ever, he made a stand, smelt at the ground, wag- 

ed his tail, looked up joyfully at his master, ran- 
ither and thither, with his nose to the ground. 
He had come upon the scent, and at once knew 
what was wanted. The dog was delighted. He © 
smelt at every tuft of — lifting his head and 
snuffing in the air, with his eyes half shut, as if 
turning all his mind inward upon the one thought 
= finding the lost child. The poor mother cried 
or joy. 

The traces were faint ; now and then the dog lost 
them, and with a short bark of impatience ran 
back to recover them. At length he came to a 
prickly shrub, to which he paid much attention, 
smelling about and wagging his tail. A rag of 
blue woolen cloth hung on the thorn; the mother 
rushed forward, exclaiming, ‘‘ It is my Johnny! 
It is a bit of his dress!” 

From this moment not a movement of the dog 
was lost on the mother. The neighbors, who were 
also out on the search, now gathered themselves 
near the dog: His master feared that so many. 
people might distract his attention. But no; noth- 
ing could now distract him. On he went, windi 
and turning, as the poor child had done, tili at 
last he came upon the print of a little naked foot 
in the sand of an old road, which the buffaloes had 


trodden on their way to the water. The path was 
narrow, and wound through bushes. e dog, 
who was sure of his purpose, wagged his tail, 


smelt first on one side, then on the other, as if fol- 

lowing the traces of the child’s hand or clothes up-, 
on the bushes. This old buffalo-track led up a 
little ascent, and then fell to the water. On the 

top of the ascent the dog made a dead stand, with 

his nose to the ground. Here, probably, the child 

had rested for a moment, as the print of his little 

heels was visible in the sand. 

The hunt was now intensely interesting. The 
dog, however, seemed puzzled; now he ran in 
this direction, now in that, returned and looked 
anxiously at his master. Something was at fault 
which he was trying to make clear. At length off 
he went at full speed, his master and the child’s . 
parents following, till they came to a small 
stream, on the muddy banks of which they not on- 
ly saw the prints of his little feet, but of his bare 
knees, where he had knelt to drink. Here the dog 
paused, but only for a moment; then set off, now 
no longer following the scent on the ground, but 
with his nose in the air, his neck stretched out, 
and his eyes staring. He had caught the living 
scent, and the mother ran after, exclaiming, ‘“‘ He 
has found my child! he has found my child!” 

And so indeed it was. He was lying on the 
ground as if exhausted. His mother caught him 
in her arms, weeping over him tears of joy. The 
— dog at the same time seemed wild with de- 
ight, now leaping on the child, now on the moth- 
er, licking their hands and faces, and now running 
to the various people who stood around, barking 
short barks of joy, and wagging his tail as if he 
were out of his mind with joy. 

—Mary Howitt, in English ‘* Band of Mercy.” 


or 


Smelt 

The latest anecdote about an old lady who 

thinks that she ‘‘knows everything” is how she 

went to a church sociable, Hoi ew she entered the 

room, the ladies said: ‘*Good evening, 
Auntie, we are glad you have come : we are go 

to have tableaux this evening.” 


“Yes, I know, 


know,” was the reply, *‘I smelt,’°em.” 


| 
| 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Our DumsB ANIMALS. 


BOSTON, NOVEMBER, 1883. 


The October Directors’ Meeting 
Was held on Wednesday, the 17th, President An- 
gell in the chair. 
He reported that office agents had examined 111 
complaints during the past month, and that coun- 


try agents had dealt with 556 cases during the 


quarter. 

There are now 524 Bands of Mercy, with about 
60,000 members, and indications of a large growth 
in the next few months. Specimens of the Eng- 
lish Band of Mercy badges, which have been de- 
signed by special order of the Queen, were exhib- 
ited. Various votes were passed, pertaining to 
legacies and other matters. 


Mrs. G. J. F. Bryant. 


We regret to announce the death on Oct. 13th, of Mrs. 
Gridley J. F. Bryant, the highly esteemed wife of one of 
our directors. We cannot do better than quote from a 
sketch of her life in the Saturday Evening Gazette, the fol- 
lowing :— 

“One of Mrs. Bryant’s prominent characteristics, and 
the key-note of a refined nature singularly enthusiastic 
and independent, was the tender consideration she always 
evinced for our dumb animals, and many are the touching 
instances of her endeavors to make humanity more 
humane towards those helpless creatures who have to en- 
dure in silence. In the lovely Scituate home she adorned 
and rendered so attractive to her friends, in the midst of 
devoted love and care, and after a rarely happy married 
life of four-and-forty years, she has sed away, leaving 
& truly bereaved husband to mourn his irreparable loss. 
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Sheltering Home for Animals. 

This building will be soon completed. It is the intention 
of its benevolent founder, Mrs. Ellen M. Gifford of New 
Haven, that it shall be in every sense a home for neglected, 
abused, forsaken and diseased animals, where they can 
have kind treatment, and when necessary, a merciful 
death. 


Back Numbers of Our Dumb Animals. 

If any of our friends have OUR DUMB ANIMALS of 
June 1869, Sept. 1869, March 1870, or July 1873, which 
they can spare, they will do us a real favor by sending 
them to this office, and will receive in return such of our 
publications as they may want. 


Clipping Horses. 
To the Editor of Our Dumb Animals : — 


DEAR Sir:—The season: is now approaching during 
which there is much suffering among horses caused by in- 
judicious “clipping” and exposure. Under some circum- 
stances the practice of clipping seems to be a necessity, un- 
der others it is cruel. For the road or trotting horse, kept 
in warm stables and properly clothed when at rest, and kept 
in motion while in harness, it may prove a convenience 
and a benefit. For horses used for slow work, or for those 
which while in harness, are obliged to stand in the streets, 
unprotected from the cold winter winds, it is a downright 
cruelty. 

The following suggestions, I hope, may do good :— 

lst. The legs of a horse ought not to be clipped, as they 
are not protected by clothing while standing in the stable 
as the body is, and they become “as cold as ice,” as will 
be proven by feeling of them in any instance on a cold 
day. 

2nd. Nothing except fashion will excuse taking the hair 
off horses’ legs, and even, if the fashion is to be complied 
with, the hair may be left on below the knees and hocks. 
This will protect them from the cold and from the injuri- 
ous effects of snow and ice-water, thereby avoiding 
“ scratches,” “ frost-bite,” and other diseases. 

3d. Owners of omnibus and car horses will find it an 
economy not to clip the legs or belly of any of their horses 
in cases where they feel obliged to clip the bodies. 


4th. Clipped horses should be provided with extra cloth- 
ing (two good blankets and a sheet ordinarily) with still a 
third blanket for extreme cold weather, and when the ther- 
mometer is below 10 degrees, should be driven with a blan- 
ket under the harness, except for fast work. 
6th. It is inhuman and barbarous to allow clipped horses 
to stand in front of dry goods stores and other calling 
places, without being properly blanketed; yet a walk up 
Washington street any winter’s day will show how 
thoughtless and criminally indifferent to the ordinary 
promptings of humanity many wealthy horse-owners are. 
I hope those who may read these lines, will consider the 
subject, if they have not done so before. 
Yours truly, 
T. S. VERY, Veterinary Surgeon. 


<~or- 


' What the Beasts Teach Us. 
SERMON IN THE WEST CHURCH, BOSTON, SUNDAY, 
SEPT. 23, 1883, BY THE REV. DR. BARTOL. 


At the West Church the Rev. Dr. Bartol 
preached from the text of Revelations xix., 4: 
‘* And the four beasts fell down and worshipped 
God that sat on the throne, saying Amen.” The 
preacher said we have become so accustomed 
through the whole range of preaching, in all 
lands and in all ages of the Christian church, to 
depend for our instruction in all truth and right- 
eousness on what we call superior beings, super- 
natural persons, that it may seem strange that one 
should speak from the pulpit of the revelations 
and a not of angels, but of animals, of 
the beasts. But it may be remarked that in this 
age even scientific and devout persons are giving 
much thought and attention to the study of these 
creatures lower in the scale than man. We are 
learning that we are in some sort of the same flesh 
and blood with these lower creatures, and this 
feeling has become general, and it is enacted into 
a statute that we must not abuse and torment 
them. It is an exceptional thing, a practice gen- 
erally disapproved and condemned, that in the 
midst of the culture and intelligence of New Eng- 
land, at the most fashionable watering place of 
the land, in-sport, as it is called, men, women, 
horses and dogs have joined in a chase through 
the fields of a poor, dumb creature, a little, tim- 
orous fox. We may learn from the lower animals 
the lesson of intelligent and industrious working, 
both as artisans and artists. The work of the 
creatures inferior to man preceded his own in 
both these respects, and from their work he got 
many of his rece pe The construction of the 
ant-hills foretold and gave pattern for the building 
of the pyramids and of the Roman amphi-theatres. 
The beaver built under water his dam, and over 
its top poured the beautiful falling stream, ages 
before man came to imitate the example. The 
little wax ee of the beehive instructed man 
what form that building should have that will pro- 
vide the greatest storage with the least material 
of construction within a given space. Lessons of 
economy may be learned of the animals. The 
bee has been called by the poet a ‘zigzag steerer,” 
but therein is no suggestion of indolence or loiter- 
ing. His zigzag flight is from flower to flower, 
but when that part of the field on which he alights 
has thus been well explored and the searcher has 

thered his load, straightway he conveys it to the 

ive, taking a ‘‘bee line.” From the lower ani- 
mals we learn the lesson of obedience. They are 
the most faithful servants of man, and, when 
trained, will do that for him which he could not 
do for himself, and do it without shirking. The 
dog on the Scottish hills guards and gathers in 
and drives toward home the scattered sheep, a 
task which would be quite beyond the skill, capac- 
ns or speed of the dog’s master. The lesson of 
affectionate friendship is taught by the lower ani- 
mals. Our human friends, or professed friends, 
often fail us; they prove in the trial hour decep- 
tive or treacherous, but our humbler friends, who 
have no words with which to profess friendship, 
will stand by us in the greatest extremity. Their 
friendship is constant, loyal and steadfast. They 
not only serve faithfully and without limit, but 


they cherish no grudge for ey or even abuse, 
but forgive us apparently on the instant. An in- 
timation is theirs of the exceeding love of God. 


The preacher spoke also of the foresight of ani- . 


mals and of their faith in each other as evinced in 
their cooperation, and in this connection gave in- 
formation of the first flock of wild geese of this 
season flying southward, which he had seen dur- 
ing the past week. 

—Boston Daily Advertiser, Sept. 24th. 


[For Our Dums Animats.] 
Uselessness and Cruelty of Blinders on Horses, 


Blinders originated in the pride of persons who imagined 
their horses presented a finer appearance when provided 
with these senseless appendages. Custom and ignorance 
combined in perpetuating their use, so that today, prob- 
ably nineteen twentieths of bur horses are disfigured by 
these worse than useless contrivances, including multitudes 
of miserable, broken-down animals employed in the sever- 
er grades of labor, and which could not, from sheer wear- 
iness and lifelessness, be induced to shy, or run away, by 
anything short of a bomb bursting in their immediate 
vicinity. ‘The unsoundness of that logic which insists 
horses are less frightened by objects which are screened 
from their view by blinders, but which they can hear, (such 
for instance as locomotives,) than when they can sce just 
what the object is, is proven wholly false by the experience 
of all who have dispensed with blinders on their animals. 
It is the unseen object which most terrifies a horse. The 
animal who will become unmanageable when made to face 
away from an approaching train, will quietly stand its 
ground if allowed to face the object. I know this from 
personal experience with many restless horses. 

Blinders do not prevent horses from observing each ob- 
ject in front, and upon each side of them, as they approach 
it while travelling upon the road, and hence blinders can 
only serve to prevent their seeing objects overtaking them 
trom behind, which is an end never to be desired. I have 
frequently seen horses shy so violently as to nearly over- 
turn the vehicle on being passed from the rear by a noise- 
iessly-gliding bicycle, which fright would have been 
avoided had the animal been unblindered, and thus aware 
of the approach of the machine. 


Blinders also much diminish the beauty of a horse, the 


eye being one of its finest features. But the greatest objec- 

on of all is the cruelty, (and injury, as well) resulting 
from their use. The vast majority of blinders are made 
nearly flat, so that they commonly press directly agatnst 
the eye-lashes and eyes of the horse, which causes pain to 
the animal, besides frequently destroying its sight. 

I strongly and earnestly wish there could be legislation 
to compel all horse owners who insist upon using blinders, 
to use only heavily convered ones, which shall not press, 
in the present cruel manner, against the eye-lashes and 
eyes. 

— Elliott Preston, 6 Park Square, Boston. 
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Water, Water! 

Probably there is nothing from which animals are more 
liable to suffer than want of good clean water. They can- 
not pump or draw it as we can, nor ask for it when thirsty. 
Let every Band of Mercy member constantly be mindful to 
supply animals with water: not only horses, cattle, dogs 
and cats, but also the poultry. See that there is always 
good, clean water, within reach for every bird and beast 
that may suffer if you forget. 


Alabama Society P. C. A., 


headquarters at Montgomery, have elected Rev. Dr. G. M 
Everhart, president. 


DIO LEWIS’S MONTHLY. 


New York, Sept. 18, 1883. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, EsQ., 96 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

My dear Sir:— 

I am very much interested in the [Band of Mer- 
cy] work in which you are engaged, and believe 
especially that the movement is full of promise 
and deep significance. Virtues all go in groups. 
When you have filled the heart of a child with 
tenderness towards helpless creatures, you have 
inaugurated a current in its moral life which is 
sure to move its whole being, social and moral, in 
the right direction. So I recognize this peculiar 
education and work in promoting this sweet edu- 
cational influence, as one of the grandest move- 
ments of the times. 

Dio LEwIs. 

A Protestant bishop was declaiming to a Roman. Cath- 
olic on the folly of a belief in purgatory. “My Lord,” 
was the reply, “ you may go farther and fare worse.” 


Jenny and Her Master. 


Jenny is a little bay mare, owned 
by a friend of mine. She is so sensi- 
tive, that she will not bear a touch of 
the whip, even from her master; and 
he loves her too well to strike her. 

Not long ago, a doctor borrowed 
her to go afew miles. He gave her 
a touch with the lash, whereupon, - 
quick as lightning, Jenny whirled 
around, and sent him out into the 
mud. Then she stood and looked at 
him, as much as to say, ‘I do not 
take an insult, even from a doctor.” 

Once Jenny got a bad wound by 
getting frightened, and running 
away. The shaft of the wagon pierc- 
ed her flesh to such a depth, that force 
was required to draw it out. She suf- 
fered great pain, and turned her 
large piteous eyes around as if im- 
ploring help. She could not sleep. 

Just at this crisis, when everybody 
said that she must be killed, so as to put 
her out of her misery, her master sat 
down by her side, and putting his 
arms around her neck, so that it rest- 
ed on his shoulder, and placing his 
nant against hers, began to soothe 

er. 

Almost at once the poor worn-out 
creature dropped asleep, and when 
she woke up seemed to be much 
calmed and refreshed. This so en- 
couraged her master, that he went 
every day into her stall, sat by her 
side, and supported her heavy head 
on his shoulder, so that she might 
sleep. 

See what love can do. The good 
master’s care was rewarded. Jenny, 
much to his jov, got quite well, and 
ever afterward was fonder than ever 
of her master, and served him faithfully. 

; —A. B. Harris. 


Tor 


The Horse, 

“ Bay Billy.”— (Extracts.) 

At last from out the centre fight 
Spurred up a general’s aid. 

“‘ That battery must silenced be!” 

He cried, as past he sped. 

Our colonel simply touched his cap, 
And then, with measured tread, 


He led the crouching line once more. 
* * * 

This time we were not half-way up, 
When, midst the storm of shell, 

Our leader, with his sword upraised, 
Beneath our bayonets fell. 

And, as we bore him back, the foe 
Set up a joyous yell. 


Just then before the laggard line 
The Colonel’s horse we spied, 

Bay Billy with his trappings on, 
His nostrils swelling wide, 

As though still on his gallant back 
The master sat astride. 


Right royally he took the place 
That was of old his wont, 
And with a neigh that seemed to say, 
Above the battle’s brunt, 
“How can the Twenty-second charge 
If I am not in front?” 


No bugle-call could rouse us all 
As that brave sight had done. 
Down all the battered line we felt 
A lightning impulse run. 
Up! up! the hill we followed Bill, 
And we captured every gun! 


At the ‘* Zoo” in Paris. 


JENNY AND HER MASTER. 


And then the dusk and dew of night 
Fell softly o’er the plain, 

As though o’er man’s dread work of death 
The angels wept again, 

And drew night’s curtain gently round 
A thousand beds of pain. 


* * * 


And as in faltering tone and slow 
The last féw names were said, 

Across the field some missing horse 
Toiled up with weary tread, 

It caught the Sergeant’s eye, and quick 
Bay Billy’s name he read. 


Not all the shoulder-straps on earth 
Could still our mighty cheer ; 

And ever from that famous day, 
When rang the roll-call clear, 

Bay Billy’s name was read, and then 
The whole line answered, ‘“‘ Here! ” 


—Frank H. Gassaway. 
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“‘ For He is an Englishman.” 


I listed one day in a marching brigade— 


More fool 1; 


And in a rash moment turned soldier by trade 


(Don’t know why), 


For I very soon wished that I'd stuck to my spade— 


Certain-ly — certain-ly. 


They sent me away to an isle in the East, 


Very hot; 


The living was awful, for man and for beast— 


What they got; 


And the privates, though “full,” didn’t like it the 
least— 


They did not—they did not. 


In the Jardin des Plantes, in Paris, 
which is something like our Zoologi- 
cal Garden, a very exciting incident 
happened the other day. 

A little boy of five years old, reach- 
ing to far over the rails of the white 
bears’ den to give them a bit of cake, 
overbalanced himself and fell in. His 
nurse, who had been looking the oth- 
er way for a minute, missing the lit- 
tle fellow and hearing the cry of af- 
fright, set up a shriek ten times as 
piercing, wringing her hands and be- 
moaning the child as dead. The two 
great clumsy bears were a good deal 
puzzled at the event. They sniffed 
and snuffed at the boy, and finding he 
was not cake, retired to consider how 
to treat him. 

Now was the moment to save the 

oor child, but who was to do it? 
The company in the gardens consisted 
chiefly of old people sunning them- 
selves on the benches, babies and 
nurses. 

All at once something blue came in 
sight,— a young workman in his 
blouse with his tools over his shoul- 
der. Ina twinkling he threw down 
his tools and called for arope. Then 
down into the den he caused himself 
to be lowered, just between the child 
and the savage beasts. He did not 
lose a second in seizing the: half-stun- 
ned creature, and with eyes still fixed 
on the bears he shouted, ‘‘ Up, com- 
rades! up!” 

But then the bears became irritated. 
Two people in their own special den 
was past a juke, and with one accord 
they shambled up to their visitors, 
growling angrily ; but they were just 
a few seconds too late. 

The nurse snatched her boy with tears; the 
crowd mainly gathered around the workman to 
shake his hand and call him ‘“ Brave fellow!” but 
he only smiled, picked up his tools, and walked off. 
-—N. Y. Witness. 


“or 


For national honor they said it was right— 
Be it so; 

But I caught a bad fever the very first night, 
So don’t know. 

I was sent home again in a terrible plight, 
To my woe—to my woe; 


But when I was well I was packed off by train, 
Yes I was, 

To a corner of Africa over the main— 
Oh, because 

The honor of England required it again— 
Which is poz, which is poz. 


We slaughtered the savages for fame and renown, 
Over there ; 

And I caught a new fever for church and for crown, 
For my share! 

And the tories are up, and the profits are down— 
That I swear, that I swear! 


So here I am home again, crippled for life, 
From the seas; 
And that’s the result of your wars to the knife, 
By degrees ; 
And what’s to become of my children and wife, 
If you please — if you please? 
—London Spectator. 


A colored porter in an Austin store asked the 
proprietor for a day’s leave of absence. ‘* What's 
up now?” ‘Dar’s a colored man gwine ter get 
married, and I ought ter be present to see him 
fru.” “Who is the colored man at whose wed- 
ane you have to be present?” ‘Ise de man, 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


The Sailors Who Saved the Larks. 


Do you remember that long, cold winter, two 
years ago, when the snow was cut from our door- 
step windows, and lay piled up in great drifts 
in all the roads? while the ice hung from the trees, 
and made it look like fairyland till we touched it, 
and then —how cold it was! Do you remember 
how the little birds came crowding round the win- 
dows for food? Not only our old pensioners the 
robins and the sparrows, but big black birds, and 
their cousin starlings, stood in the outside circle 
waiting for food. Poor little birds! It wasn’t ev- 
erybody that fed them! All the little children in 
England don’t belong to the ‘‘ Band of Mercy” 
yet, and sc those poor birds who could not find 
any one to give them food, lay down under the 
frozen bushes and died! The cold was so pitiless, 
and the ground so very hard, it wasn’t any use to 

k for food, even if their little beaks could 
reak the ground. The worms had gone down 
deep into fre warm earth, and there were no seeds. 
Well, in that bitter weather one of the Queen’s 
ships was ae about out at sea, off the Irish 
coast — that wild, desolate part of the country, all 
big, sharp cliffs, and little rocky islands scattered 
about in the angry sea. 
The people that live there are very poor, and 
their living by fishing ; their food is principal- 
y fish and potatoes. They hadn’t any more pota- 
toes that hard winter, and there was no fish; and 
the a and the little children were starving. 
So the Queen sent some of her ships, full of clothes 
and food, to those poor people. But the waves 
roared, and the sleet and snow whizzed through 
the good ship's rigging, and the boats could not 
get off to the shore for days and days together. 
very now and then would come a few hours’ lull 
in the gale, and off would go the sailors, with their 
boats piled high with sacks. 

Often when they thus landed, they found num- 
bers of little birds dead and dying,— light as their 
own feathers from starvation ; and these kind sai- 
lors never passed them by, but brought them all 
off to the big ship, and there warmed and fed 
them. It was no use letting them go to shiver 
and starve again on the land; so the men made 
cages out of old boxes, and covered the tops with 
bits of fishing-nets, so that the birds should not 
hurt their heads by trying to fly upwards. 

After a time they grew quite tame, and during 
the dinner hours would hop about the deck, d 
chirp to their different masters like pet birds. I 
assure you they had a very happy time with their 
fresh sods of grass and clean | from the shore ; 
for no boat ever went to the land and forgot the 
birds on board. 

By-and-by, as the winter went away, and the 
bright spring came, the birds cast longing looks 
towards the land of freedom; and then came the 
parting! 

It was a sad day for the sailors, for they had all 
grown to love their little pensioners. Many men 
would have kept the birds still in their cages to 
take to their homes in England, but these men 
were fine brave fellows, and knew how sweet is 
liberty. So the next day that the boats made for 
the shore the bird-cages went too. 

Such alot! Big cages and little cages, boxes 
round and boxes square; but no matter its size or 
shape, open went its door, and out flew its happy 
inmate into the bright free air! Away, away, to 
choose its mate and build its nest, and sing to its 
little ones of the wonders to be seen on board a 
British man-of-war. 

Were they not kind sailors? I think they ought 
to have been made honorary members of a BAND 
oF Mercy after that! Perhaps some of them be- 
longed to the R. S. P. C. A.; for the Animal World 
went to that ship every month, and the men would 
be seen reading it as they sat on deck during their 
dinner hour. They used to cut the string, and each 
sailor have a leaf to read. 

These neat off from their ship in rough 
seas, and steered their boats among the dangerous 
rocks on the wild Irish coast, to carry help to the 
needy, and then they ploughed their way back 
again,— one moment comet high on the angry 


waves, the next sinking down, down into the dark 
waters, as if they never were to come up any 
more, and all the time their boat was full of little 
helpless, starving birds. The Band of Mercy I 
told this story to called them ‘ brave fellows,” 
and as they said it, they stood up and gave three 
good cheers for the sailors who saved the larks. 
—Jack, in English ** Band of Merey.” 


A Noble Example. 


At a point on the east side of the mountains in 
Pennsylvania, passengers from the west left the 
cars and went the rest of the journey by boat. 
The cars rolled up. The captain of the boat, a 
tall, rough, sun-browned man, stood by his craft, 
superintending the labors of his men, when a 
party of about half a dozen gentlemen went up to 
the captain and addressed him somewhat in this 
wise : 

‘¢Sir, we wish to go on east, but our further 

rogress to-day depends on you. In the cars we 
a just left a a non whose presence is dis- 
agreeable. We have been appointed a committee 
by the passengers to ask that you deny this man 
a passage in your boat. If he goes, we remain; 
what say you?” 

‘*Gentlemen,” replied the captain, ‘‘I have 
heard the passengers through their committee. 
Has the sick man a representative here ? ” 

To this unexpected interrogatory there was no 
answer; when, without a moment’s pause, the 
captain crossed over to the car, and entering, be- 
held in one corner a poor, emaciated, worn-out 
creature, whose life was nearly eaten up by con- 
sumption. The man’s head was bowed in his 
hands, and he was weeping. The captain ad- 
vanced and spoke to him kindly. 

“Qh! sir,” said the shivering invalid, looking 
up, his face now lit with trembling expectation, 
**Are you the captain? and will you take me? 
God help me! e passengers look upon me as 
a breathing pestilence, and are so unkind! You 
see, sir, I am dying; but oh! if I am spared to 
reach my mother I shall die happy. She lives in 
A 9 and my journey is more than half per- 
formed. Iam a poor painter, and the only child 
of her in whose arms I wish to die! ; 

‘¢ You shall go,” replied the captain, ‘‘if I lose 
every other passenger for the trip.” 

By this time the whole crowd of passengers 
were grouped around the boat, with their baggage 
piled on the path, and awaiting the decision of the 
captain before engaging their passage. 

A moment more and that decision was made 
known, as they beheld him coming from the cars 
with the sick man cradled in his arms. Pushing 
directly through the crowd with his dying burden, 
he ordered a mattress to be spread in the choicest 
part of the boat, where he laid the invalid with all 
the care of a parent. That done, the captain 
directed the boat to be prepared for starting. 

Now a new feeling seemed to possess the aston- 
ished passengers—that of shame and contrition 
at their inhumanity. With one common impulse 
they walked aboard the boat, and not long after, 
another committee was sent to the captain, en- 
treating his presence among the passengers in the 
cabin. 

He went, and from their midst there arose a 
white-haired man, who with tear-drops starting in 
his eyes, told that rough, sun-browned man that 
he had taught them a lesson, and they asked his 
forgiveness. The fountain of true sympathy was 
broken up, and its waters welled up. A purse 
was made up for the sick man, and all vied if 
their attention to one whose only desire to live 
was that he might die in the arms of his mother. 

—Exchange. 
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A Cincinnati clergyman thought he would raise 
his own pork. So he bought five pigs and fat- 
tened them. Now that they are fit to kill, he says 
they seem so much like his own children that he 
hasn’t the heart to kill them. The pigs are in 
good luck, but it’s rather hard on the children. 


—Boston Transcript. 


Take a ewe lamb to the house and make a pet 
of it. Use nothing but kindness and give it a 
name, teaching it to come at the call. Whenever 
the lamb obeys, give it something as a reward, 
such as a grain of corn, piece of bread, or any- 
thing that is acceptable, but never give it a blow. 
When the lamb is grown, place it in the flock, and 
you will need only call that one sheep, when all 
the others will follow. As sheep follow their 
leader, the training of the one is the training of 
all, and is saving of time and labor to do so. 

—Mass. Ploughman. 
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Tried Her Own Remedy. 


A lady overheard her nurse girl talking to the little child 
she was putting to sleep, and among other legends of the 
nursery in which she indulged, was this: “If you don’t go 
right to sleep this very minute, a great big, awful black 
bear, with eyes like coals of fire, and sharp, white, cruel 
teeth, will come out from under the bed and e-a-t-y-o-u- 
a-l-l-u-p!”’ The poor little thing nestled down under the 
clothes to dream of horrid bears eating her up. That 
night when the stolid nurse had composed herself in her 
own comfortable bed and had put the lamp out there came 
a sudden rap at the door, and the voice of the mistress 
called loudly through the panels: “ Maggie! Maggie! get 
up as quick as you can! There’s a burglar under your 
bed.” At the word burglar the girl sprang screaming 
from the bed, tore open the door, and fell in hysterics into 
the hall. The lesson was more instructive than the mis- 
tress designed, but when the girl’s fears had calmed she said 
to her : “ You did not hesitate to tell my little delicate child, 
who could not possibly know that it was a lie, a cruel story 
of a bear under her bed, now, when I treat you to the 
same kind of a story, you are nearly frightened to death. 
To-morrow you can go into the kitchen and work there; 
you are not fit to care for little children.” How many 
chiidren there are who, every night of their lives are fright- 
ened in this way. 


A Brutal Act at Niagara Falls. 

An old worn-out horse, which for twenty-seven 
es had been employed in drawing a’bus at 

iagara Falls, having become useless, his brutal 
owners determined to get rid of him by sendin 
him over the falls. One night recently the anim 
was led to a point about 300 feet above the Amer- 
ican Falls, and perhaps 150 feet from the Goat Is- 
land Bridge. A section of fence was taken down, 
and the venerable animal was literally pushed into 
the surging waters below. He floated out, lodged 
against a rock for a time, regained his feet once 
or twice, and planed about madly. Some par- 
ties, hearing of the affair, went down and discov- 
ered the horse standing about twenty or twenty- 
five feet above the brink of the fall. They threw 
stones at him, supposing he would be frightened 
and then be carried over the abyss. Instead of 
that, however, he made a desperate plunge for 
the shore, and actually landed in Prospect Park, 
though one leg was broken and he was fearfully 
bruised. A policeman soon arrived and shot him. 


That horse could have been killed instantly by a 
single bullet in the head. And if there were a 
Band of Mercy at Niagara Falls, every member 
who had read the ‘‘Ten Lessons on Kindness to 
Animals,” could have told just how to do it. * 

—Ep. 


**No I Thank You.” 

Jennie Jones was a very pretty little girl, and it 
was the only time she had ever been visiting b 
herself. She was spending the afternoon wi 
one of her schoolmates, and when it came tea 
time, Jennie was invited to stop to tea. ‘No, I 
thank you, ma’am,” she said shyly. ‘‘I guess you 
better,” said her little friend’s mother, good Mrs. 
Morse; ‘‘sit right up to.the table—won’t you 
now!” Jennie fidgeted, twisted her apron, put 
her finger in her mouth, and finally electrified the 
company by remarking: ‘‘ Well—I don’t know; 
ma said I was to say, ‘No, thank you’ the first 


time I was asked, but, — but—if you urged me I] 


could stay!” It is scarcely necessary to say she 
stayed. 


| 
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What Even a Child Can Do. 


Kate Johnson, a little girl, was one day stand- 
ing ready dressed to go out, at the window of a 
London house. A lady had promised to take her 
for a drive, and the little girl, delighted at the 
thought of going, was waiting. Presently the 
carriage drove up to the door, but the little girl’s 
oo was all gone when she saw the horses 

check-reins on. I suppose it is hardly neces- 
sary to explain that check-reins are short reins 
attached to the bit and secured to a hook on the 
saddle, so that the horse’s head is held up, and he 
cannot stretch out his neck to its full length, and 
is thus tortured and often injured whilst in har- 
ness. Kate was very fond of horses, and could 
not bear to see them ill-treated by the cruel rein. 

‘Oh, mother,” she said. ‘‘the horses have got 
check-reins on; need I go?” 

‘*No, my dear,” said her mother; ‘‘not if you 
would really rather not.” 

“If I must go, I must,” she said, ‘‘ but I shall 
be miserable all the: time, for | can’t bear to ride 
behind horses who are in pain.” 

So Kate decided not to go; she gave up the 
pleasure of the drive because she would not have 
any part in treating horses cruelly. The reader 
may say, ‘‘It was very good of her to give up the 
drive, but it did not do anythin road stoppin 
the use of the rein; she was only a little girl, an 
what could her example do?” But let him wait 
until he has heard the end of the story, and then 
see whether the example of even a child was with- 
out influence. 

_ Kate’s mother went down to the lad 
riage, to say that her daughter would rather not 
go for the drive. The lady was surprised, and 

gged to know the reason. When she was told, 
‘*Check-reins,” she exclaimed, ‘‘I never knew 
that my horses had check-reins on!” 

The lady was quite ignorant of the fact; but 
should not people who keep horses look to their 
comfort? Perhaps she had never troubled her- 
= to think whether her horses were ill-used or 
not. 

So the carriage drove away, and the little girl 
was left behind. A few days afterwards what 
was the child’s delight to have a letter, saying 
that the lady had inquired into the matter, and the 
check-reins were no longer used, so that the 
horses could now trot along happily in freedom. 

Kate must have been a happy little girl on that 
day, and I hope that many more children may 
have the pleasure and satisfaction of helping to 
relieve the animals, who work so patiently for our 
benefit, from cruel usage of every sort. They 
are God's creatures, a we have no right to treat 


in the car- 


them badly; indeed, I cannot imagine a child 
—— to do so, unless he is hardened or thought- 
ess. 


et us, then, set our faces against cruelty 
of every sort, whether it be the result of passion, 
thoughtlessness, or carelessness. 
—J. M. F., in English “« Band of Mercy.” 
Every solitary kind action that is done the 
whole world over is working briskly in its own 
sphere to restore the balance between right and 
wrong. Kindness has converted more sinners 
than either zeal, eloquence or learning ; and these 
three never converted any one unless they were 
kind also. The ccntinued sense which a kind heart 
has of its own need of kindness keeps it humble. 
Perhaps an act of kindness never dies, but ex- 
tends the invisible undulations of its influence 
over breadth of centuries. 


—F. W. Faber. 


tor 


No man ever did a designed injury to another 
but at the same time did a much greater injury to 


himself. 
—Bishop Butler. 


The darkest night that ever fell upon the earth 
never hid the light, never put out the stars. It 
only made the stars more keenly, kindly glancing, 
as if in protest against the darkness. 


— George Eliot. 


[For Our Dums Animmats.] 
Tommy's Fun. 
Master Tommy has a kitten, 
Which it was his delight 
To tease, torment and worry, 
And keep in dreadful fright. 


In bits of rustling paper 
He once tied all its feet, 
And its terror and its antics 
To him were quite a treat. 


Till mamma, entering the room, 
Saw what her boy had done, 
And freed the tortured kitty, 
So spoiling Tommy’s fun. 


Then said, “ As you with Kitty, 
So I with you shall deal,, 

For mamma thinks that kittens 
As well as boys can feel.” 


Then in bits of stiff old oilcloth 

She ties up foot and hand, 
Till they are bent and useless,— 
- Poor Tommy can not stand, 


But sits in woeful silence, 
Looking out across the street, 
While Kitty plays securely 
With the strings about his feet. 


And he thinks of the old saying, ° 
That is always kind and true — 
“Do unto others as you would 
That they should do to you.” 
—J. L. Eno. 
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Summer Sleigh-Bells. 

Did you, of a summer’s gloaming, 
While the evening winds were roaming, 
Catching fragrance as they flew 
From the beds where roses grew, 

Ever hear, 

Far or near, 
Sleigh-bells tinkling, soft and clear ? 


When the fire-flies lit the bushes, 
Gently ebbed through reeds and rushes 
Twinkling brook or placid river, 
Slipping smoothly on forever, 

Did you hear, 

Far or near, 
Sleigh-bells tinkling, soft and clear? 


Did your fancy bring you back 

To a snowy trodden track, 

Birches clad in armor bright, 

Moon in heaven and fields of white ? 
Like a flash 
On you dash, 

Merrily the sleigh-bells clash ? 


But this mellow, mystic chime 
That you hear in summer time 
Is the piping of the toads, 
Chorus from their tree-abodes. 
Ting-a-ling, 
Hear them sing, 
Universal anthem ring. 
—Florence Wilkinson, in Independent. 
One good reason why women should n’t be paid 
equal wages with men. The women don’t have 
so many expenses as the men. They don’t have 
to lay out so much on rum and tobacco, for in- 
stance. 


—Boston Transcript. 


A father fearing an earthquake in the region of his 
home, sent his two boys to a distant friend’s until the peril 
should be over., A few weeks after the father received this 
letter from his friend : “ Please take your boys home and 
send down the earthquake.” 


No joy is ever given freely that does not have 
quick echo in the giver’s own heart. . 


[For Our Dums Antmats.] 
Jackson Falls, N. H., and Old Dog Spring. 
BY REV. INCREASE N. TARBOX. 


Don’t let me forget to make mention 

Of Old Spring that lives near the Falls, 
And gives his politest attention, 

To wait on the stranger who calls. 


As the men are all busy with haying, 
And the women are cooking the trout, 

Old Spring cocks his eye to you saying 
You see there is some one about. 


I am ready to wait on you now, sir; 
T’ll show you the falls, if you please ; 
T’ll give you my choicest “ bow-wow,” sir, 
While you stroll about at your ease. 


Old Spring, how he waits on the stranger! 
Now he chit-chats along by his side, 
Now he barks to scare away danger, 
Or runs on before as a guide. 


Yes, Spring is a funny old fellow, 
Not half of his wit can be told; 

He can out-rival old Punchinello, 
He has rare tricks yet to unfold. 


He goes to attack a small stone, sir, 
That lies half way up in the glen, 

Goes boldly,— he goes all alone, sir, 
This wonder of dogs and of men! 


From the bed where it snugly reposes, 
He has dragged his old enemy out; 
And now in fierce conflict he closes, 
And makes the hills ring with the rout. 


And now he comes back for your greeting, 
With victory gained at the last; 

O, the wonder and joy of that meeting! 
These perils successfully passed. ° 


You must treat him with consideration, 
You must quiet his quick-beating heart ; 

You must give him your high approbation, 
So well has he acted his part. 


So let all our enemies perish! 
As that stone went down to the deep; 
But such valor we ever must cherish, 
And the record we ever will keep. 


Then sing we the fame and the glory 

Of Old Spring, that lives near the Falls, 
And tell to our children the story, 

How he waits on the stranger that calls. 


The above was written some years ago by Rev. Dr. Tar 
box, but is now given us for publication. ‘ 
—EDITOR. 


Boys and Girls. 


Members of Bands of Mercy should endeavor 
to learn the treatment best suited to the welfare of 
animals. We shall try to teach this by taking one 
animal at a time or special notice, beginning in 
the next number. It is desirable for young peo- 
ple to have pets when three conditions can be 

aranteed—(1) when they can afford to keep 

em properly ; ® when they have acquired the 
requisite Teowi ge to do this well; (3) when 
they have cultivated methodical habits, so that'the 
pets may be fed and attended to regularly. A 
member of a Band will try to remember that an 
animal, which depends on him for happiness and 
life, claims his conscientious care ; and that, while 
his pet is being made happy by his sense of justice 
and kindness towards it, he will be training ‘his 
own heart in the exercise of humanity. Be as-' 
sured that mercy to our fellow-creatures, whether 
lower animals or not, reacts on the minds who 
practise it—‘‘It blesseth him that gives, and him 


that takes.” 
—English ** Band of Mercy.” 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Officers of the Society. 
President. 
Grorce T. ANGELL, Boston. 
Vice-Presidents. 
— Excellency the Governor and one hundred others through the 


Directors. 
George T. Angell, Samuel E. Sawyer, 
Mr Wm. Appleton, G. J. F. Bryant, 
George Noyes, W. H. Baldwin, 
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Mrs. Joseph a R. K. Darrah, 
Mrs. rge L. Chaney, Percival L. Everett, 


Mrs. R. T. Paine, Jr., 


Thos. W. Bicknell, 
Miss Alice Russell, 


Augustus Hemenway, 


Henry S. Russell, Benj. P. Ware, 

Henry P. Kidder, David Nevins. 
Secretary,—Joseph L. Stevens. 
Treasurer ,—Charles Fairchild. 


Finance Committee,—J. Murray Forbes, Mrs. Wm. Appleton, 
George Noyes, Daniel Needham. - 

Committee on Legislation, Transportaticn and Slaughtering , 
—Nathan Appleton, Dr. D. D. Slade, Henry B. Hill, firs. wa 
liam Appleton, Miss Florence I.yman, J. Murray Forbes, Augustus 
Hemenway. 

On Officers and Prosecutions,—Samuel E. Sawyer, Benjamin 
P. Ware, Geo. Noyes, Mrs. J. C. Johnson, Mrs. Joseph igi 
Robert K. Henry B. fin, 

On Humane Education, Publications and Prizes,—Geo. 
Noyes, Thomas W. Bicknell, Mrs. William Appleton, Mrs. S. C. 

» Mrs. Joseph Iasigi, J. Boyle O'Reilly, Nathan Appleton. 

On Home and Shelter for Animals,—Percival L. Everett, Mrs. 
J. C. Johnson, Nathan Appleton, Geo. Noyes} C. L. Heywood. 

Trustees of Permanent Fund,—Samuel E. Sa Samuel C. 
Cobb, Geo. T. Angell. Ss 


Auditors,—Samuel E. Sawyer, Wm. H. Baldwin. 
Counsellor,—Wm. Minot, Jr. 


ents at Boston ices—Chas. A. Curri 
Langlan. 


Chief Clerk at Society's Office,—Francis S. Dyer. 


The Society has about 500 unpaid agents throughout the coun- 
try who report quarterly. 


Prosecutit 
eph Baker, 


Publications Received From Kindred 8 


Animal World. London, England. 
Humane Journal. Chicago, Il. 
Our Animal Friends. New York, N. Y. 
Zoophilist. London, England. 
Animal Friend. Vienna, Austria. 

cog of Cuban S. P. A. and Plants. Havana, 

a. 

Bulletin of the Society P. A. Paris, France. 
Bulletin of the Society P. A. Rome, Italy. 
Zoopholist. Naples, Italy. 


The Echo- Boy. 


A little boy once went home to his mother and 
said: ‘‘ Mother, sister and I went out into the 
garden, and we were calling about, and there was 
some boy mocking us.” 

‘*How do you mean, Johnny ?” said his moth- 
er. 

“Why,” said the child, ‘‘I was calling out 
‘Ho!’ and the boy said, ‘Ho!’ So I said to him, 
‘Who are you?’ and he answered, ‘Who are 
you ?’ I said, ‘What is your name ?’ He said, 
‘What is your name?’ And I said to him, ‘Why 
don’t you show yourself?’ He said, ‘ Show your- 
self!’ And I jumped over the ditch, and I ‘went 
into the woods, and I could not find him, and I 
tame back and said, ‘If you don’t come out I 
will punch your head!’ And he said, ‘I will 
punch your head !’” 

So his mother said: ‘Ah! Johnny, if you had 
said, ‘I love you,’ he would have said, ‘I love 
you.’ If you had said, ‘Your voice is sweet,’ he 
would have said, ‘Your voice is sweet.’ What- 
ever you said to him, he would have said back to 
you.” And the mother said: ‘‘ Now, Johnny, 
when you grow and get to be a man, whatever you 
say to others they will, by-and-by, say back to 
you.” And his mother took him to that old text in 
the Scripture, ‘‘With what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again.” 


—wN. Y. Witness. 


A Hint to Parents. 


‘‘Dear mother,” said a delicate little girl, ‘+1 
have broken your china vase.” ‘‘ Well, you are a 
naughty, careless, troublesome little thing, always 
in mischief; go up-stairs till I send for you.” 
And this was a mother’s answer to the tearful lit- 
tle culprit, who had struggled with and conquered 
temptation to tell a falsehood to screen the fault! 
With a a disheartened look the child 
obeyed ; and at that moment was crushed in her 
little heart the sweet flower of truth, perhaps 
never again in after years to be revived to life. 
Oh, what were a thousand vases in comparison ! 

—N. Y. Witness. 


At a recent examination in a girls’ school, the 
question was put to a class of little ones: ‘* Who 
makes the laws of our government?” ‘‘Con- 

ess,” was the ready reply. ‘‘How is Congress 

ivided?” was the next question. A little girl in 
the class raised her hand, indicating that she could 
answer it. ‘‘Well,” said the examiner, ‘‘ Miss 
Sallie, what do you say the division is?” In- 
stantly, with an air of confidence as well as tri- 
umph, the answer came: ‘‘ Civilized, half-civi- 
lized, and savage.” 


At the close of a prayer meeting in Connecticut 
recently a deacon invited the ‘‘ brethren” to re- 
main to a business meeting, and then feeling 
doubtful whether he had been quite as polite to 
the ladies as was desirable, added, ‘‘ There is no 
objection to the female brethren remaining if they 
wish to.” 
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Cases Investigated by Office Agents in September. 

Whole number of complaints received, 110; viz.: Beating, 7; 
overworking and overloading, 6; overdriving, 2; driving when lame 
or galled, 36; failing to provide proper food and shelter, 4; 
abandoning, 4; torturing, 3; driving when diseased, 2; cruelly 
transporting, 2; general cruelty, 44. 

Remedied without prosecution, 36; warnings issued, 39; not sub- 
stantiated, 22; not found, 8; prosecuted, 5; convicted, 3; pend- 
ing, 2, (Nos. 477-8.) 

Animals taken from work, 15; killed, 69. 


By Country AGENTS, THIRD QUARTER, 1883. 

Whole number of complaints, 556; viz : beating, 47; overloading, 51 ; 
overdriving, 58; working when lame or galled, 160; working when 
diseased, 40; not providing food or shelter, 35; torturing, 22; aban- 
doning, 14; general cruelty, 129. 

Remedied without prosecution, 525; not substantiated, 14; prose- 
cuted, 17; convicted. 17. 

Animals taken from work, 116; killed, 41. 


Receipts by the Society in September. 
Fings. 

From Police Court,—Lawrence, two cases, $40. 

District Court,—Cambridge, $10. 

Munictpal Court,—Boston, two cases, $5.01; Charlestown 
District, $10. 
Witness fees, $2.80. 

From MemBers AnD Donors. 

Geo. T. Angell, $26; Mrs. J. Stetson, $10; Thomas Gaffield, $10; 
Samuel W. Thorndike, $5; Mrs. C. E. DeWolf, $5; T. B. Rice, 
$5; Thomas Langlan, $2; Anonymons, $.50. 

One Dottar Eacu. 

Samuel Ritchie, Miss M. Burdett, “‘G. M. M., Brookline,” Miss 
H. Joy, C. W. Smith, Levi Tower, E. E. Parlin, Mrs. H. J. Dar- 
ling, A Simmen, S. E. Daniels. 

Total, $73.50. 

SuBscCRIBERS. 

Humane Society, Keene, $15; A. V. Lynde, $4.50; J. ‘l. Gause, 
$3; T. R. Hazard, $2.50; W. F. A. Sill, $2.35; Misses Peddan, 
$2; Mrs. J. Rhodes, $2; M. A. Barnes, $.90; Mrs. A. I. Parker, 
$.36. 

One Eacn. 

Mrs. Alexander, Miss.C. Jewett, Mrs. S. S. Little, Mrs. P. A. 

Gifford, Mrs. C. P. Curtis, Miss A. W. Abbott, Mrs. W. C. Swann. 
Firry Cents Eacu. 


Mrs. H. H. Smith, Ernest Bell, E. P. Clark, 
Yotal, 


Oruer Sums. 


Interest, $196.25; publications sold, $3.11; total, $199.36. 
Total receipts in September, $381.78. 


The Sculptor. 


“Chisel in hand stood a sculptor boy, 
With his marble block before him, 
And his face lit up with a smile of joy 
As an angel dream passed o’er him. 
He carved it then on the yielding stone, 
With many a sharp incision, 
With heaven’s own light the sculptor shone, 
He had caught the angel vision.” 


“Sculptors of life are we as we stand 
With our souls uncarved before us, 
Waiting the hour when, at God’s command, 
Our life’s dream shall pass o’er us. 
If we carve it then on the yielding stone 
With many a sharp incision, 
Its heavenly beauty shall be our own; 
Our lives that angel vision.” 


He Left It. 

They told Lord Erskine that a certain man was 

«dead, and that he had left £200,000.” His lord- 

ship replied, ‘‘That’s a poor capital to begin theg® 
next world with.” 4 
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Prices of Humane Publications. 

The following publications can be obtained ab] 
our offices at cost prices, which does not include 
postage. 
“Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” by 
Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents each, or $2.00 per 1007 
“Care of Horses,” 45° 
“Cattle Transportation,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.10 

“ Protection of Animals,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.33 

“ Five Questions Answered,” by G. T. Angell, .50 
“The Check Rein,” by G. T. Angell, 60 
“The Marett Tract,” by G. T. Angell, (post- 


age,) 

“Band of Mercy Information,” by Geo. T. 
Angell, 

“ How to Kill Animals Humanely,” by Dr. 


1.00 


D. D. Slade, 95 
Humane picture card, “Waiting for the Mas- 

ter,” 75 
“* Selected Poems,” 3.00 
“ Selections From Longfellow,” 3.00 
“ Bible Lesson for Bands of Mercy,” 45 
“Service of Mercy,” selections from Scrip- 

ture, etc. 65 


“New Order of Chivalry,” by G. T. Angell, 1.00 

* Band of Mercy History,” by Rev.T. Tim- 
mins, 12.50 

“Band of Mercy Melodies,” 50 

All the above can be had in smaller numbers 
the same rates. 
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